HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

embassies and from the mention of Greek names in the inscrip-
tions of Asoka (videM. Emile Senart, "Les Inscriptions de
Piyadasi"). The adoption of the elephant as a type on
Seleucid coins and the similarity between certain coins of
Seleucus (compare Babelon, "Rois de Syrie," PL L 15)
and those of Sophytes are due to this intercourse. It has
teen generally assumed (vide Gardner, "The Catalogue of
Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings," p. xx) that the
coins of Sophytes were copied from those of Seleucus, but
the opposite may have been the case or perhaps both
these classes may have been derived from the same originals.
But until the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. no extensive
modification of the native Indian coinage had been caused
by foreign influence. It was from the kingdom of Bactria
established by Diodotus, who revolted from the Seleucid
sovereign, Antiochus II (B.C. 248 circa), that there came
eventually the influence which completely changed the
form and character of the coinage of north-western India,
Parthian characteristics, due no doubt to the contact between
the Parthians and Sakas in Bactria, are found on Saka
coinages of India; the earliest of which, those of Maues, be-
long to the latter half of the second century B.C. The
dynasty of Vonones, which seems to have exercised a sort
of suzerainty over the successors of Maues in the first century
B.C., is very probably Parthian in origin. The later dynasty
of Gondophares is certainly Parthian*

The Greek Invasion : The incursions of the Bactrian
princes into the Kabul valley and northern India must have
begun about the beginning of the second century B.C. The
war between the Seleucid Antiochus III and the Bactrian
Euthydemus ended in an alliance between them (206 B.C).
Probably in the same year, Antiochus crossed the Paro-
panissus and renewed friendly relations with the king then
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